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Palestine  and  America’s  Role  in  the  Middle  East 


BY  GRANT  S.  McCLELLAN 


MANY  groups  in  the  United  States,  both  Jewish 
and  non-Jewish,  believe  that  the  time  has  long 
since  passed  when  the  United  States  should  have 
taken  a  well-defined  position  with  respect  to  Pal¬ 
estine.  Yet  so  far  no  definite  official  American 
policy  on  Palestine  can  be  said  to  exist.  At  least  no 
clearly  formulated  policy  has  been  accepted  by  the 
American  people  or  implemented  at  the  diplo¬ 
matic  level.  Henceforth,  however,  Palestine  may 
loom  far  more  conspicuously  in  American  con¬ 
sciousness  than  in  the  past.  For,  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II,  the  United  States  has  become  in¬ 
timately  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  Middle  East, 
and  Palestine  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  that 
strategic  area.  All  of  the  great  powers  have  recently 
turned  their  attention  to  the  Near  East  where 
France  is  attempting  to  retain  a  privileged  po¬ 
sition  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  This  country 
reacted  promptly  to  the  Franco-Syrian  crisis  in 
its  note  of  May  2S,  which  forecasts  our  growing 
concern  about  the  Arab  world.  Should  disorders 
occur  in  some  other  Arab  state,  or  in  Palestine,  the 
United  States  would  doubtless  act  with  equal 
dispatch. 

The  United  States,  like  Britain,  now  has  consid¬ 
erable  strategic  interests  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Mediterranean  route  will  prove  invaluable  in 
transporting  men  and  supplies  from  Europe’s  re¬ 
cent  battlefields  to  those  of  the  Far  East.  Ameri¬ 
can  oil  interests,  poised  for  further  exploitation 
of  Middle  Eastern  reserves,  are  also  actively  con¬ 
cerned  about  resources  in  that  area.  But  it  is  Brit¬ 
ain's  control  of  the  lands  ruled  by  the  Turkish 
Empire  before  1918  that  is  crucial.  The  policy  of 
Britain  as  the  mandatary  in  Palestine — where  the 
Jews  and  Arabs  have  long  been  in  sharp  conflict — 
will  largely  determine  future  developments.  Russia, 
too,  is  displaying  renewed  interest,  not  only  in  the 
Dardanelles,  Iran,  and  other  parts  of  the  Moslem 
world,  but  also  in  Palestine. 

The  Middle  East  is  rapidly  emerging  as  another 
area  where  the  great  powers  may  either  clash  or 
cooperate  in  the  post-war  years.  The  extent  to 
which  cooperation  rather  than  discord  is  in  pros¬ 


pect  may  depend  on  arrangements  made  by  the 
United  Nations  for  disposition  of  the  former 
mandates  system,  established  after  World  War  I 
under  the  supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
At  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Organization  in  San  Francisco,  the  United 
States  found  it  necessary  to  clarify  its  attitude 
about  dependent  areas  throughout  the  world.  No 
official  reference  was  made  to  the  Palestine  man¬ 
date  at  that  conference,  but  its  position  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  trusteeship  system  established  by  the  United 
Nations  Charter  was  in  the  minds  of  all  delegates. 

BRITAIN’S  MANDATE 

In  considering  future  United  States  policy  to¬ 
ward  either  the  Middle  East  generally  or  Pales¬ 
tine  in  particular,  it  is  first  necessary  to  ascertain 
Britain’s  position  in  that  area.  The  long  and 
troubled  story  of  Palestine’s  inter-war  experience 
under  the  British  mandate  has  been  told  else¬ 
where.*  But  recent  op{^K)sition  to  Britain’s  Pales¬ 
tinian  policy  has  been  so  strong  that  its  official 
purposes  must  be  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible. 
The  original  promises  made  to  both  the  Jews  and 
Arabs  with  respect  to  Palestine  have  become  con¬ 
fused  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  helpful  to 
quote  a  recent  British  statement: 

“In  1915,  the  British,  anxious  in  their  Middle 
Eastern  campaigns  to  secure  all  possible  support 
from  the  Arab  peoples,  held  out  to  them  the  hope 
of  independence.  The  British  promise,  conveyed 
in  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  McMahon,  British 
Commissioner  in  Cairo,  to  Sherif  Hussein  of 
Mecca,  stated  that  except  in  certain  specified  dis¬ 
tricts  Britain  was  prepared  to  recognize  and  sup¬ 
port  the  independence  of  the  Arabs  in  all  the 
regions  demanded  by  the  Sherif  of  Mecca.  The 
British  Government  has  always  maintained  that 
the  whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  was  one 
of  the  regions  excluded  from  the  pledge  given  to 
the  Arabs  in  1915. 

I.  Great  Britain  and  Palestine,  igis-iyig  (London,  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  1939);  and  D.  H.  Popper, 
“Liquidating  the  Palestine  Mandate,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports, 
November  i,  1937. 
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f  “In  the  meantime,  the  British  Government  had 
^  become  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  establishing  in 
I  Palestine  a  ‘National  Home  for  the  Jewish 
j  people.’  .  .  .  On  November  2,  1917,  a  letter  sub- 
I  sequently  known  as  tbe  Balfour  Declaration,  from 

!Lord  Balfour  (then  Foreign  Secretary)  to  Lord 
Rothschild  stated: 

‘“His  Majesty’s  Government  views  with  favor 
the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  National  Home 
for  the  Jewish  People  and  will  use  their  best  en¬ 
deavours  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  ob¬ 
ject,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  shall 
be  done  which  may  prejudice  the  civil  and  re- 

Iligious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish  communities 
in  Palestine  or  the  rights  and  political  status  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Jews  in  any  other  country.’ 

(“Clarifying  this  Declaration  in  1922,  Mr.  Chur¬ 
chill  (then  Colonial  Secretary)  stated  that  ‘the 
terms  of  the  Declaration  do  not  contemplate  that 
Palestine  as  a  whole  should  be  converted  into  a 
Jewish  National  Home  but  that  such  a  Home 
should  be  founded  in  Palestine.’  By  this  phrase, 

]  he  said,  was  meant  ‘not  the  imposition  of  a  Jew¬ 
ish  nationality  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine 
as  a  whole  but  the  further  development  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  Jewish  community  ...  in  order  that  it  might 
become  a  center  in  which  the  Jewish  people  as  a 
I  whole  may  take  ...  an  interest  and  pride.’ 

I  Both  Jews  and  Arabs  have,  during  the  years 
since  World  War  I,  argued  inconclusively  about 
these  pledges.  Little  clarification,  however,  is 
gained  by  granting  preponderant  weight  to  either 
I  side  in  the  argument.  Is  the  British  government 
I  legally  responsible  for  “facilitating”  and  finally 
establishing  a  Jewish  homeland  “in”  Palestine  or 
I  founding  a  homeland  which  will  encompass  the 
I  whole  of  the  territory?  Or  does  the  Arab  com¬ 
munity  have  prior  rights?  In  view  of  the  con¬ 
flicting  interpretations  presented,  a  difficult  legal 
question  arises,  not  to  mention  the  moral  and  his¬ 
torical  priorities  involved,  by  which  both  groups 
set  great  store.  But  the  almost  hopeless  and  per¬ 
haps  irrelevant  task  of  interpreting  the  original 
promises  must  now  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  over  Palestine,  administered 
by  Britain.  Since  1939  the  mandate  has  been  gov¬ 
erned  under  tbe  provisions  of  the  White  Paper 
which  restricts  immigration  and  severely  pro- 
I  hibits  further  land  sales  of  Arab  properties  in  Pal- 

Iestine.  It  further  proposed  that  within  ten  years 
after  1939  an  independent  Palestine  state  should 
be  created.  The  necessity  of  finding  refuge  for 
Europe’s  Jewry  during  the  war,  however,  gave 

2.  “Britain’s  Mandate  for  Palestine”  (New  York,  British  In- 
I  formation  Services,  March  1944),  p.  2. 
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greatly  added  importance  to  the  immigration  terms 
of  the  White  Paper.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Man¬ 
dates  Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  never  ap¬ 
proved  the  White  Paper  policy  and  stated:  “The  pol¬ 
icy  set  out  in  the  White  Paper  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  interpretation  which,  in  agreement  with 
the  Mandatory  Power  and  the  Council,  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  placed  on  the  Palestine  Mandate.”^ 

According  to  the  White  Paper  announcement  of 
May  17,  1939,  a  maximum  of  75,000  Jews  were  to 
be  admitted  to  Palestine  within  five  years.^*  The 
period  came  to  its  close  on  March  31,  1944,  and  by 
that  time,  or  within  about  a  year  thereafter,  the  pre¬ 
scribed  number  had  either  been  admitted,  entered 
illegally,  or  certificates  for  their  entrance  had  been 
allocated.  That  the  formal  provisions  of  the  White 
Paper  were  followed,  however,  was  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  in  view  of  the  dire  need  of  European  Jews 
who  were  sorely  pressed  to  find  temporary  haven 
at  least  during  the  war  years.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  few  groups  have  refrained  from  criti¬ 
cizing  the  1939  White  Paper.  But  Prime  Minister 
Churchill,  who  had  opposed  the  policy  at  the 
time  of  its  inception,  did  nothing  during  the  Euro¬ 
pean  war  to  alleviate  its  onerous  consequences. 
Non-Zionists  also  have  objected  to  the  White 
Paper  on  grounds  of  its  discrimination  against 
Jews  as  such.  Less  direct  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  proposals  of  the  White  Paper  for  final 
settlement  of  the  mandate.  They  represent,  how¬ 
ever,  the  last  official  plan  presented  by  the  British 
government  for  solving  the  Palestine  problem. 
Previously,  during  years  of  riot  and  disorder  in 
Palestine,  several  commissions  and  other  influen¬ 
tial  groups  in  Britain  had  attempted  to  frame 
solutions — ranging  from  partition  of  the  territory 
between  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  made  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1936,  to  the  idea  of  creating  an  in¬ 
dependent  Palestine  state  with  Jews  a  permanent 
minority  as  set  forth  in  the  1939  White  Paper. 

If  the  terms  of  the  White  Paper  are  fully  im¬ 
plemented,  the  resulting  state  will  be  predomi¬ 
nantly  Arab  in  character,  for  today  the  Arab  popu¬ 
lation  numbers  about  one  million,  compared  to 
a  little  over  half  million  Jews.  With  a  cessation 
of  Jewish  immigration,  the  naturally  higher  birth 
rate  among  the  Arabs  will  further  alter  this  bal¬ 
ance.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  settlement  other 
than  that  proposed  by  the  White  Paper  must  be 
devised;  but  there  is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to 

3.  Sec  Reuben  Fink,  America  and  Palestine  (New  York,  Amer¬ 
ican  Zionist  Emergency  Council,  1944),  p.  507.  For  terms  of 
the  mandate,  sec  pp.  476  If;  for  White  Paper,  pp.  493  ff. 

3a.  The  White  Paper  specified  that,  after  the  five-year  period, 
there  would  be  no  further  Jewish  immigration  without  Arab 
consent. 
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what  its  character  may  or  can  be.  Opinion  in 
Britain  is  sharply  divided  on  the  question.  Some 
favor  a  return  to  the  idea  of  partition,  whereas 
the  Labour  party,  in  its  annual  conference,  pro¬ 
posed  not  partition  but  a  possible  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  future  Jewish  state  and  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  Arab  populations.** 

WORLD  POLITICS  AND  PALESTINE 

The  question  of  Palestine  would  be  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  settlement  were  it  necessary  only  to 
untangle  the  legal  problem  of  rightful  ownership 
of  the  territory  involved  and  accommodate  the 
inevitable  struggle  of  opposing  nationalisms.  But 
Palestine  is  the  center  of  an  area  where  broader 
considerations  of  strategy  and  economic  resources 
play  a  decisive  role.  While  the  recent  Franco- 
Syrian  dispute  reveals  the  waning  of  France’s 
power  in  the  Middle  East,  Britain,  determined  to 
retain  the  Suez  Canal,  has  no  intention  of  yield¬ 
ing  its  position.  But  aside  from  Britain,  whose 
paramount  imperial  aims  must  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count  in  framing  America’s  policy,  the  United 
States  also  encounters  Russia,  whose  interests  now 
extend  to  the  Middle  East. 

U.S.  DISCO\'ERS  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

In  this  country’s  discovery  of  the  Middle  East 
war  necessities  have  played  a  primary  role.  Here¬ 
tofore,  commercial  relations  and  even  scattered 
oil  concessions,  gained  after  the  break-up  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  had  developed  slowly.  Trade  with 
the  entire  Middle  East  represented  but  a  small 
percentage  of  our  total  exports.  Our  chief  stake 
consisted  of  educational  institutions  like  the  Amer¬ 
ican  universities  of  Beirut  or  Cairo.  True,  Jerusa¬ 
lem  has  always  evoked  memories  of  holy  places 
for  Jews  and  Christians  alike,  yet  even  World 
War  II  did  not  actively  involve  us  in  Palestinian 
affairs.  During  the  war,  however,*  American  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Middle  East  generally  have  under¬ 
gone  steady  expansion. 

Once  the  grand  strategy  of  the  early  phase  of 
World  War  II  had  been  mapped  out,  the  Middle 
East  again  assumed  its  historic  position  as  one  of 
the  world’s  key  strategic  regions.  Civilization’s 
oldest  crossroads  soon  became  the  chief  sup¬ 
ply  link  between  the  Western  Allies  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Following  the  joint  Anglo-Soviet  occu¬ 
pation  of  Iran  in  1941,  the  American-Persian  Gulf 
Command  was  established  in  1942.  Through  this 
military  organization  a  large  portion  of  United 
States  lend-lease  supplies  were  channeled  to  Russia. 
As  was  true  in  Central  and  Northern  Africa,  other 

4.  Report  of  the  Forty-Third  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Labour  Party  (London,  1944),  p.  9. 


military  supply  depots  and  aviation  bases  were 
built  in  the  region.  Our  relations  with  the  Arab 
world  have  aroused  much  interest,  as  evidenced 
by  President  Roosevelt’s  dramatic  meeting  with 
the  heads  of  various  Arab  states  after  the  Yalta 
Conference  and  our  subsequent  intervention  in 
the  Franco-Syrian  dispute.  Earlier  the  proposal  for 
an  American-built  pipe  line  to  carry  petroleum 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Mediterranean  had 
attracted  considerable  attention.  This  plan,  al¬ 
though  abandoned  later,  emphasized  America’s 
vital  stake  in  the  oil  resources  of  the  Middle  East, 
the  second  largest  reserves  in  the  world.  Should 
the  pipe  line  development  be  pursued  later,  Pal¬ 
estine  might  become  its  Mediterranean  terminus.’ 

The  United  States  has  also  played  its  part  in 
solving  the  many  economic  problems  the  war  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  area.  Special  economic  missions  have 
been  sent  there,  and  James  M.  Landis  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  Middle  East  from  1943  to  1944 
Director  of  American  Economic  Operations.  Since 
the  Middle  East  was  under  constant  military 
threat  until  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Nazi  armies 
at  El  Alamein  late  in  1942,  first  British  and  later 
Anglo-American  officials  were  charged  with  co¬ 
ordinating  supply  problems.  This  coordination  was 
accomplished  through  the  Middle  Eastern  Supply 
Center,  which  virtually  controlled  the  allocation 
of  imports  in  the  Middle  East.  The  MESC  has 
provided  an  instrument  of  Anglo-American  co¬ 
operation  which  may  influence  future  develop¬ 
ments  toward  economic  integration  and  recon¬ 
struction  in  a  backward  region  now  economically 
stagnant.  The  experience  gained  by  the  MESC 
may  also  prove  useful  in  integrating  Palestine  in  any 
Middle  Eastern  federation  that  emerges  in  the 
future.*’ 

RUSSIAN  POWER  GROWS 

Russia’s  growing  concern  in  the  Middle  East, 
like  that  of  the  United  States,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  significant  new  developments  in  the  Arab 
states  since  their  separation  from  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  In  Russia,  Zionist  activities  were  declared 
illegal  after  the  Revolution  and  the  illegality  of 
anti-Semitism  was  also  established  by  law  in  the 
Soviet  Union.^  As  a  logical  consequence  of  these 
policies,  Russia  has  evidenced  no  interest  in  Pal- 

5.  For  a  discussion  of  the  Middle  Eastern  oil  problem,  see 
Blair  Holies,  “Oil:  An  Economic  Key  to  Peace,”  Foreign  Policy 
Reports,  July  i,  1944. 

6.  “Middle  East  Supply  Center,”  Bulletin  of  International 
News,  August  5,  1944  and  September  2,  1944-  James  M.  Landis. 
“Anglo-American  Cooperation  in  the  Middle  East,”  Vital 
Speeches,  May  i,  1945,  pp.  428-32. 

7.  Article  123  of  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S.S.R.  See  W.  E. 
Rappard  and  others.  Source  Boo^  on  European  Governments 
(New  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand,  1937),  p.  V-126. 
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Iestine  as  a  Jewish  homeland  and  Soviet  spokesmen 
have  refrained  from  any  statements  with  respect  to 
I  a  Zionist  solution  for  Palestine.  In  the  Eastern  Eu- 
’!  ropean  countries  which  have  been  dominated  by 
Russia  during  the  war,  government  authorities 
have  on  the  whole  blocked  migration  to  Palestine.’* 
In  the  course  of  the  war  in  Europe,  however, 
the  feeling  has  grown — at  least  among  Zionists — 
that  Russia’s  policy  toward  Palestine  may  be  un¬ 
dergoing  a  change.  Some  observers  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  become  actively  interested 
in  Zionist  plans  for  Palestine.  At  the  recent  Trade 
Union  Conference  in  London  in  February  1945, 
the  Russian  delegation  voted  for  the  resolution 
supporting  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  National  Home.** 
The  former  Russian  Ambassador  to  London,  M. 

Ilvan  Maisky,  visited  Palestine  in  September  1943, 
and  after  the  Soviet  government  had  reestablished 
the  State  Church  in  Russia  in  1944,  Orthodox 
church  property  in  Palestine,  formerly  held  by  the 
British  government,  was  returned  to  the  control 
of  the  Soviet  Union.^  But  Russia’s  interest  has 
also  been  extended  recently  to  the  Moslem  reli¬ 
gion,  to  cultural  and  linguistic  relations  with  the 
Arab  world,  and  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  unity 
of  Moslems  in  Russia  with  other  Moslems  abroad. 
In  December  1944  the  Soviet  Union  also  sent  pil- 
5  grims  to  Mecca  for  the  first  time  since  the  found- 
(  ing  of  the  Soviet  state. 

I  For  the  moment,  it  appears  highly  premature 
to  predict  outright  Russian  approval  of  Zionist 
aims.  The  question  may  even  be  raised  whether 
Russian  influence  in  Eastern  Europe  may  not 
serve  to  nullify  further  Zionist  efforts.  For  East¬ 
ern  Europe  has  historically  been  the  stronghold 
of  Zionism  and  the  area  from  which  the  greatest 
number  of  Jews  migrated  to  Palestine.  But  even 
j  if  Russia’s  attitude  toward  Zionism  seems  some- 
!  what  uncertain  now,  the  Soviet  Union’s  desire  for 

I  external  security  in  the  countries  along  its  south¬ 
ern  borders  will  clearly  lead  to  fuller  participation 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Middle  East.  Russia  has  re¬ 
cently  extended  its  diplomatic  relations  with  sev¬ 
eral  Arab  states,  notably  Egypt,  Iraq,  Syria  and 
the  Lebanon.  Numerous  accredited  officers  at¬ 
tached  to  the  diplomatic  delegations  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  are  experts  in  the  culture  of  the  Arab  lands. 
Russia  announced  plans  in  October  1944  with  re- 

f  7a.  The  Soviet  government  reportedly  has  agreed  to  permit 
]  the  departure  of  300,000  Polish  Jewish  refugees  now  living  in 
I  its  Central  Asian  territories,  provided  that  consent  is  forthcom- 
[  ing  from  Arab  states  in  the  Middle  East  to  their  settlement  in 
Palestine.  See  New  Yor/(  Times,  June  28,  1944. 

8.  See  Bernard  D.  Weinryb,  “Palestine  in  the  Changing 
Middle  East,”  Contemporary  Jewish  Record,  April  1945,  p.  128. 
9-  Ihid.,  p.  120.  Final  settlement  of  all  claims  with  respect  to 
I  this  property  is  still  in  the  process  of  negotiation. 


spect  to  the  acquisition  of  oil  and  other  mineral 
concessions  in  northern  Iran.  This  action  officially 
confirmed  an  understandable  desire  to  share  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  re¬ 
gion. The  historic  Russian  aim  to  control  the 
Dardanelles  has  also  been  revived  on  grounds  of 
strategic  necessity.  Soviet  leaders  now  demand  a 
privileged  position  in  the  Straits,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  Montreux  Convention  of  1937  will  be  re¬ 
vised  in  due  course." 

PALESTINE— WORLD  PROBLEM 

No  decision  can  be  reached  about  Palestine  which 
fails  to  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of 
the  great  powers  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  troubled  country  of  Palestine 
emerges  as  a  world  problem,  and  any  course  the 
United  States  pursues  toward  it  must  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  relation  to  our  broader  policy,  especially 
with  respect  to  Britain  and  Russia.  Palestine  is  a 
world  problem  in  other  respects  as  well,  extend¬ 
ing  beyond  the  local  conflict  between  the  Jews  and 
Arabs.  For  Palestine  has  assumed  a  special  mean¬ 
ing  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  some  elements  of 
European  Jewry,  and  Arabs  outside  Palestine  be¬ 
come  increasingly  concerned  about  the  future  of 
this  small  area  which  lies  in  the  center  of  the  Arab 
world.  During  the  last  decade  those  who  have 
pressed  most  eagerly  for  an  American  decision 
on  Palestine  have  rested  their  case  largely  on  the 
necessity  which  has  faced  the  Western  powers  to 
provide  some  haven  for  the  persecuted  Jews  in 
Germany,  Poland  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  after  the  advent  of  the  Nazi  regime  in 
1933.  In  the  opinion  of  many  Zionists,  what  is  often 
termed  the  Jewish  problem  or  the  scourge  of 
anti-Semitism  can  be  solved  only  when  it  becomes 
possible  for  those  Jews  who  have  found  life  un¬ 
satisfactory  under  other  jurisdictions  to  acquire  resi¬ 
dence  and  citizenship  in  a  Jewish  commonwealth 
or  state.  Opponents  of  Zionism  have  maintained 
that  the  problem  of  anti-Semitism  would  remain, 
or  that  it  might  in  fact  be  increased  by  such  a 
measure. 

The  Allied  powers  cannot  be  reminded  too  often 
that  the  aid  rendered  to  persecuted  Jews  during 
the  past  decade  was  woefully  inadequate.  Negli¬ 
gence  in  this  regard  has  served  only  to  exacerbate 
an  already  intolerable  situation."  The  tragedy  of 

10.  See  C.  P.  Grant,  “Iran;  Test  of  Relations  Between  Great 
and  Small  Nations,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  April  15,  1945. 

11.  New  Yorh,  Times,  June  27,  28,  1945. 

12.  D.  H.  Popfwr,  “International  Aid  to  German  Refugees,” 
Foreign  Policy  Reports,  November  i,  1938.  For  a  critical  state¬ 
ment  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  official  refugee  agencies, 
see  James  G.  McDonald,  “Palestine,  the  Primary  Hojie  of  the 
Post-War  Era”  (New  York,  United  Palestine  Appeal,  1944). 
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Europe’s  Jewry  may  well  haunt  the  Allies  and, 
because  of  its  emotional  connotations,  the  Jewish 
problem  may  continue  to  constitute  a  compelling 
reason  for  a  decision  about  the  future  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  However,  because  of  the  tragedy  of  Jewry  in 
Europe,  the  need  for  a  place  of  refuge  may  appear 
less  relevant  to  the  Palestine  problem  than  before 
the  war.  For  the  reduction  in  numbers  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Jewry  has  been  so  drastic  that  some  authori¬ 
ties  now  consider  the  Jewish  problem  much  less 
pertinent  to  the  question  of  establishing  a  Jewish 
state.  With  the  close  of  the  European  war,  such 
questions  as  the  occupation  of  Germany  and  the 
immediate  relief  of  war-devastated  populations 
throughout  Europe  press  for  attention.  Under  such 
conditions,  Europe’s  Jewry  may  well  find  its  only 
satisfactory  rehabilitation  within  the  broader  plans 
undertaken  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  exhausted 
continent.*^ 

ZIONIST  AIMS 

Irrespective  of  the  Jewish  problem,  however, 
Palestine  bristles  with  many  internal  conflicts. 
These  center  around  Zionist  aims  for  Palestine 
and  the  rising  Arab  nationalism  now  expressed 
most  openly  by  the  Arab  League.  Heretofore,  the 
remarkable  social,  cultural  and  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Palestine  has  been  directed  largely  by  the 
Zionist  organization.  From  the  outset  the  main 
burden  of  the  immigration  work  and  settlement 
of  the  mandate  has  fallen  to  the  Jewish  Agency  for 
Palestine,  recognized  by  the  League  of  Nations 
to  advise  and  cooperate  with  the  mandatory  power 
in  various  matters  affecting  the  development  of 
the  Jewish  National  Home.^'*  The  Jewish  Agency 
theoretically  represents  non-Zionist  groups  also, 
although  the  latter  have  been  inactive  for  some 
years.  The  president  of  the  World  Zionist  Organ¬ 
ization,  at  present  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann,  is  ex 
officio  president  of  the  Jewish  Agency.  Its  annual 
budget  for  colonization  and  other  activities  in 
Palestine  is  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Foundation  Fund.  The  Budget  includes  within 
its  scope  provision  for  immigration,  agricultural 
and  urban  colonization,  public  health,  housing  and 
public  works. 

The  Jewish  Agency  is  allied  with  the  elected 
General  Assembly  and  the  Jewish  National  Coun¬ 
cil  {Vaad  Leumi)  appointed  by  the  Assembly. 
The  most  prominent  political  party  in  Palestine  is 

13.  For  a  pessimistic  forecast  of  the  future  of  European  Jewry, 
see  Alexander  Baird,  “The  Future  of  the  Jews  in  Eastern 
Europe,”  Contemporary  Jewish  Record,  February  1945,  pp.  3-14. 

14.  For  text  of  Article  IV  of  the  mandate,  see  C.  J.  Friedrich, 
American  Policy  Toward  Palestine  (Washington,  American 
Council  on  Public  Affairs,  1944),  pp.  62-72. 


the  Labor  party,  associated  with,  but  distinct  from 
the  Histadrut,  a  labor  federation  with  trade  union, 
economic  and  cultural  objectives.  Back  of  these 
formal  political  groups  or  governing  agencies,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  complex  political  structure.  The  political 
parties  in  Palestine  are  based  on  internal  social, 
cultural  and  economic  factors  and  not  wholly  on 
the  question  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  Yet  three  main  divisions  of  Jewish  thought 
may  be  distinguished  today.  While  the  majority 
of  Zionists  now  follow  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Weiz¬ 
mann,  there  are  also  the  Cultural  Zionists,  a  very 
small  group  led  by  Dr.  Judah  Magnes,  President 
of  the  Hebrew  University,  who  propose  a  bi¬ 
national  state  in  Palestine.*^  At  the  other  extreme 
are  the  more  militant  Zionists,  the  Revisionists, 
who  have  suggested  a  Jewish  state  on  both  sides 
of  the  Jordan.*^  No  detailed  discussion  can  be 
given  of  those  terrorist  groups  in  Palestine  which 
favor  violent  methods  of  change.  They  have  been 
strongly  disapproved  by  all  other  Zionist  groups. 
Their  numbers  are  not  large,  but  they  have  caused 
serious  embarrassment  and  led  to  the  murder  of 
Lord  Moyne,  British  Resident  Minister  in  the 
Middle  East,  on  November  6,  1944.  The  Irgun  Svai 
Leumi  and  the  terrorist  Stern  Gang  are  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  Hagana,  a  civilian  defense  or¬ 
ganization,  which  has  grown  up  with  the  tacit 
approval  of  Jewish  authorities.*’ 

What  might  be  termed  the  present  central  Zion¬ 
ist  program  is  the  product  of  an  evolution  during  the 
last  quarter-century.  Although  no  radical  departure 
from  the  idea  of  creating  a  Jewish  homeland  has 
occurred,  yet  a  certain  shift  in  emphasis  is  now 
evident  in  the  “Biltmore”  plan,  formulated  at  the 
last  National  Conference  of  Zionist  Organizations 
of  America,  convened  in  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New 
York,  in  May  1942.  This  program  was  later  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  Zionist  organizations  of  the  world.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  program  is  the  establishment  of 
a  Jewish  Commonwealth  of  Palc.stine  with  the 
necessary  corollary  of  bringing  immigration  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jewish  Agency. 

Zionists  today  prefer  the  term  “commonwealth” 
to  embody  their  aims  for  Palestine,  thus  avoiding 
the  full  legal  connotations  of  the  term  “Jewish  state.” 
Yet,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  Biltmore  plan’s 
aim  of  achieving  direction  of  immigration  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  the  new  phrase  carries  the  same  meaning  as  the 

15.  J.  L.  Magnes,  “Toward  Peace  in  Palestine,"  Foreign 
Affairs,  January  1943,  pp.  239-49;  for  discussion  pro  and  con 
of  Magnes’  proposals,  see  the  New  Yor/(  Times,  February  17, 
24,  1945. 

16.  Robert  Weltsch,  “Jewish  Political  Parties  in  Palestine,” 
Contemporary  Jewish  Record,  October  1944,  pp.  487-96. 

17.  Economist,  November  ii,  1944,  pp.  631-32. 
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old.  For  whether  what  is  intended  is  a  state  with  all 
the  prerequisites  of  sovereignty,  a  Dominion  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  or  some  other 
form  of  autonomous  administration,  it  is  clear  that 
Zionists  insist  on  achieving  control  of  immigration. 
Having  achieved  this — a  situation  tantamount  to 
full  government  control — the  majority  of  Zionists 
are  content  to  rest  their  case.  Dr.  Weizmann  has 
indicated  that  immigration  should  then  continue  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  100,000  a  year  for  a  transi¬ 
tional  period  of  about  ten  years,  after  which  the 
commonwealth  presumably  could  be  established  on 
the  basis  of  a  Jewish  majority.** 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PALESTINE 

The  Zionist  stake  in  Palestine  is  considerable, 
whether  measured  in  terms  of  the  human  energy 
and  devotion  involved  in  creating  a  homeland  or 
in  terms  of  the  actual  capital  expended  in  the 
colonizing  venture.  The  very  success  of  the  Zion¬ 
ist  program  in  Palestine  constitutes  yet  another 
element  of  the  existing  situation  which  tends  to 
outweigh  many  negative  considerations  that  might 
be  raised  against  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
commonwealth.  Following  the  early  settlements 
undertaken  by  the  Zionist  Organization  before 
World  War  I,  colonization  has  moved  steadily 
forward  during  the  last  quarter-century.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  population  has  increased  from  about  84,000  in 
1922  to  about  500,000  in  1944.'^  Drawing  on  many 
diverse  strains,  Jews  from  Europe  and  other  areas 
have  created  in  Palestine  a  scxially  advanced,  homo¬ 
geneous  community. 

There  now  exist  in  Palestine  many  cultural 
institutions,  the  physical  reality  of  reclamation 
projects,  cities  planned  and  built,  and  extensive  in¬ 
dustrialization  which  has  changed  the  economic 
structure  of  the  whole  country.  Probably  a  third 
of  the  Jewish  population  is  now  organized  in  co¬ 
operatives  of  various  kinds.  Modern  cities  like  Tel 
Aviv  have  risen  from  sand  wastes.  Electrification 
and  irrigation  projects  have  been  undertaken  and 
others  are  planned.  The  mineral  resources  of  the 
Dead  Sea  have  also  been  tapped.  All  of  these  de¬ 
velopments  were  under  way  before  the  war  began. 
In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
capital  expenditure  of  about  $650  million  has  been 

18.  New  Yor/(  Times,  November  27,  1944. 

19.  A  Jewish  population  of  ii  per  cent  in  1922  had  risen 
to  30  per  cent  of  Palestine’s  total  by  March  1944.  At  present 
it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  509,000  Jews,  1,042,000 
Moslems,  132,000  Christians,  and  13,000  others  in  Palestine. 
See  Government  of  Palestine,  Statistical  Abstract  of  Palestine 
for  7943  (Jerusalem,  Government  Printer,  1943);  and  General 
Monthly  Bulletin  of  Current  Statistics  (Jerusalem),  October 
1944.  P-  422. 


made  for  development  purposes.^**  These  funds 
have  been  raised  mainly  by  Zionists  abroad, 
through  the  Jewish  National  Fund  or  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Foundation  Fund.  The  former  has  been  op¬ 
erating  since  1902  as  the  official  land-buying  organ 
of  the  World  Zionist  Organization.  The  land  so 
acquired  is  leased  to  Jewish  settlers  but  never  sold 
to  them.  Today  such  funds  are  raised  largely  either 
in  the  United  States  or  Britain.^* 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
the  Jewish  Agency  for  Palestine  through  its  official 
spokesmen.  Dr.  Chaim  Weizmann  of  London  and 
David  Ben-Gurion,  political  leader  of  the  Pales¬ 
tine  Zionist  Executive,  pledged  full  support  to 
Britain,  and  over  30,000  volunteers  have  since 
joined  the  British  armed  forces.  In  1943,  after 
much  hesitation,  a  Jewish  brigade  group,  based  on 
Jewish  fighting  men  of  Palestine,  was  recognized 
by  the  British  War  Office  as  officially  “Jewish.” 
Palestine  has  contributed  also  in  innumerable  other 
ways  to  the  Allied  war  effort,  despite  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  inflation  from  which  the  whole  Middle 
East  has  suffered.  Due  to  war  necessities  the  Pal¬ 
estinian  economy  has  also  undergone  marked  al¬ 
teration. 

After  1939  the  major  agricultural  crop,  citricul- 
ture,  was  severely  crippled  by  loss  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market.  This  industry,  which  formerly 
employed  larger  numbers  of  the  Jewish  popula¬ 
tion  than  any  other,  will  doubtless  recoup  its  losses 
after  the  war  and  may  be  expanded.^^  But  war¬ 
time  necessity  has  spurred  the  cultivation  of  many 
other  foodstuffs  and  has  also  brought  substantial 
increases  in  industrial  production.  At  present  in¬ 
dustry,  which  was  first  organized  as  an  aid  to 
the  development  of  agriculture,  probably  outranks 
citrus  growing  as  the  major  enterprise.  For  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  Palestinian  industry,  and  medical  and 
scientific  research  have  undergone  steady  expansion. 
A  significant  list  of  products  ranging  from  phar¬ 
maceutical  supplies  to  some  types  of  light  ma¬ 
chinery  have  been  produced,  largely  for  the  British 
military  forces  of  the  area.  In  addition,  the  petrole¬ 
um  industry  has  been  expanded  by  the  erection 
of  a  refinery  to  supplement  the  pipe  line  from 
Iraq  to  Haifa  Bay,  which  was  completed  in  1934. 
The  country’s  export  and  import  trade  has,  of 
course,  been  completely  disrupted  during  the 
war.  But  sterling  balances  have  mounted  in  size¬ 
able  proportions  and,  with  the  rectification  of 

20.  “The  Much  Promised  Land,”  Fortune,  October  1944,  pp. 
166  fi. 

21.  Ibid.,  p.  2\i. 

22.  R.  J.  Barr,  “Post-War  Palestine,”  Foreign  Commerce 
Weekly,  October  7,  1944,  pp.  12  If. 
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regional  and  world  trade  channels  in  general,  Pal¬ 
estine  may  adapt  itself  quickly  in  the  years  ahead.^^ 

THE  ARAB  CASE 

Any  summary  of  the  Zionists’  program  can  give 
but  limited  attention  to  their  specific  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  the  Arab  case.  The  Jewish  commonwealth 
program  assumes  the  continued  growth  of  the  Arab 
population  in  Palestine,  and  looks  forward  to  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Arab  section  of  the  community 
in  building  up  the  country.  Moreover,  it  is  based 
on  the  idea  that  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  will  have 
complete  cultural  and  religious  autonomy  and  be 
able  to  develop  fully  their  character  as  a  national 
community.  The  Zionists  point  out  that  the  Arabs 
have  a  half-dozen  countries  or  more  in  which  they 
are  the  predominating  element,  and  that  if  they 
should  become  a  minority  in  Palestine,  their  gen¬ 
eral  national  development  would  not  be  seriously 
affected.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Zionists  claim,  only 
in  Palestine  can  the  Jews  cease  being  a  minority  and 
have  the  opportunity  for  full  development  of  their 
religious,  cultural  and  national  character. 

The  standard  of  living  in  many  sections  of  the 
Arab  community  in  Palestine  has  been  raised 
through  Jewish  developments.  In  those  areas 
where  health  facilities  are  available,  Arab  stand¬ 
ards  have  risen  and  the  birth  rate  of  both  groups 
has  been  increased.  The  Zionists  point  out  also 
that  the  Arabs  have  not  been  dispossessed  of  their 
lands  in  the  land-buying  program  undertaken  in 
the  last  quarter-century.  Much  of  the  land  pur¬ 
chased  from  Arab  proprietors  was  in  disuse  or  in 
need  of  reclaiming  before  any  serious  agricultural 
projects  could  be  undertaken.  The  Arabs  counter 
these  Zionist  aims  and  arguments  by  claiming 
Palestine  on  the  prescriptive  right  of  occupation. 
Arab  leaders,  moreover,  contest  the  validity  of  the 
mandate  itself.  Like  the  Zionists,  they  base  their 
case  not  only  on  pledges  and  documents,  but  also  on 
legal  and  moral  arguments. 

Before  and  during  the  early  phase  of  the  war, 
some  sections  of  the  ruling  Arab  elite  were  in¬ 
clined  toward  supporting  Italian  and  German 
aims  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Arabs  have  not  un¬ 
dertaken  any  development  program  similar  to  that 
of  the  Zionists,  but  the  chief  Arab  families  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  divided  though  they  are,  have  been  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  British  administration.  No  Arab 
governing  body  comparable  to  the  Jewish  Agency 
has  been  formed,  however,  although  the  manda¬ 
tary  suggested  an  Arab  Agency  in  1923.  Today 

23.  For  description  of  the  plan  to  provide  a  TVA  or  Jordan 
Valley  Authority  for  Palestine,  see  W.  C.  Lowdermilk,  Palestine 
Land  of  Promise  (New  York,  Harper,  1944). 


Palestinian  Arabs  receive  support  in  their  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Zionist  aims  from  the  newly  formed  Arab 
League,  which  includes  as  member  states  Egypt, 
Iraq,  Syria,  the  Lebanon,  Transjordan,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Yemen.  Although  organized  only 
on  March  22,  1945,^"*  the  League  has  attempted 
to  exercise  some  influence  in  the  Franco-Syrian 
dispute.  But  its  plans  with  respect  to  Palestine 
may  prove  of  greater  importance  and  are  of  more 
interest  here. 

THE  ARAB  LEAGUE 

Arab  unity,  although  it  has  ancient  historic  roots, 
has  in  recent  years  been  fostered  in  order  to  com¬ 
bat  all  foreign  influence  in  the  Middle  East  and  to 
prevent  further  Zionist  developments  in  Palestine. 
In  the  Charter  of  the  Arab  League  much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  achieving  complete  independence  and 
safeguarding  the  sovereignty  of  the  signatory 
states.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Palestine  in  the 
Annex  of  the  League’s  Charter,  which  provides 
that  the  Council  of  the  League  will  undertake  to 
select  an  Arab  representative  from  Palestine  to 
take  part  in  its  activities.  The  Annex  asserts  that 
Palestine  is  legally  independent,  like  the  other 
Arab  states  detached  from  the  Ottoman  Empire 
after  World  War  I.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
as  a  result  of  jorce  majeure  Palestine  does  not  in 
fact  exercise  its  independence  today.  This  concern 
with  Palestine,  and  the  inarticulate  desire  for  an 
Arab-controlled  Palestine  which  it  manifests,  was 
further  demonstrated  at  the  San  Francisco  Con¬ 
ference.  There  the  Arab  states  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  trusteeship  formula,  although  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  in  an  effort  to  restrict  further  Jewish  de¬ 
velopments  in  Palestine. 

Just  how  far  the  Arab  League  will  press  its  op¬ 
position  to  Zionist  activities  in  the  future  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  strength  of  the  movement  for  Arab 
federation.  Although  British  Foreign  Secretary 
Eden,  in  statements  made  in  1941  and  1943,  en¬ 
couraged  federation  in  the  Middle  East,  by  the 
time  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference  the  League 
could  not  lay  claim  to  acceptance  as  a  functional 
regional  body  comparable  to  the  inter-American 
system.  Nor  did  the  Arab  leaders  press  the  con¬ 
ferees  to  accept  the  League  on  this  basis.  Arab 
unification,  simple  in  theory,  becomes  extremely 
difficult  to  achieve  on  any  solid  basis  once  detailed 
problems  are  confronted.  The  Arab  states  have 
striven  for  political  and  economic  union,  but  have 
been  hitherto  frustrated  by  frontier  quarrels,  mi¬ 
nority  problems,  and  religious  differences.  At 
most,  the  Arab  world  has  a  cultural  unity,  with  a 

24.  New  Yorl^  Times,  March  23,  1945. 
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basic  language  and  religion.  Political  aspirations 
have  to  date  moved  largely  in  the  direction  of 
separatism.  An  all-inclusive  Arab  nationalism  arises 
only  when  it  seems  necessary  to  combat  foreign  in¬ 
fluences.  There  is  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  the 
ticklish  problem  of  leadership  which  has  hampered 
Arab  unity  before  will  continue  to  prove  an  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  future.  Every  Arab  ruler  can  lay 
claim  to  pre-eminence  both  for  himself  and  his 
country  as  the  logical  center  around  which  federa¬ 
tion  should  grow.  Unity  is  also  jeopardized  by 
the  economic  and  social  backwardness  of  Arab 
society.  Striking  cultural  differences  exist  between 
the  nomad  populations  and  the  settled  farmers. 
The  very  marked  political  divisions  among  the 
ruling  elite,  and  the  differences  in  living  stand¬ 
ards  between  these  divided  families  and  the  Arab 
communities  at  large,  also  emphasize  the  lack  of 
cohesion  among  the  Arab  peoples. 

In  view  of  these  obstacles  to  Arab  unity,  any 
real  hope  that  the  Arab  League  may  emerge  as  an 
effective  force  in  Middle  Eastern  politics  depends 
on  the  future  attitude  Britain  and  the  other  great 
powers  take  toward  it.  The  League  Charter  out¬ 
lines  plans  for  close  cooperation  in  economic  and 
financial  affairs,  agriculture,  trade,  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  and  communications.  In  all  such  de¬ 
velopments,  however,  foreign  capital  and  foreign 
technical  advice  will  be  necessary.  Arab  unity,  if 
founded  on  realistic  plans  for  industrialization 
and  economic  coordination  of  the  region,  could 
aid  greatly  in  solving  the  many  social  problems 
in  the  Middle  East.  But  only  foreign  aid  and  ap¬ 
proval  could  make  such  regional  planning  and 
development  practical.  Were  the  region  to  be  co¬ 
ordinated  economically,  Palestine  would  necessar¬ 
ily  figure  prominently  in  such  plans.  At  present 
Palestine  provides  examples  of  city  planning,  in¬ 
dustrialization  and  modern  agricultural  undertak¬ 
ings  which  cannot  but  influence  the  surrounding 
Arab  states. 

PALESTINE  AND  U.S.  POLICY 

It  has  been  noted  in  this  necessarily  brief  analysis 
that  the  United  States  now  finds  its  commercial  and 
security  interests  extending  to  the  Middle  East. 
Whether  or  not  we  take  a  greater  share  in  the 
administration  of  Palestine  under  the  new  trustee¬ 
ship  system,  it  is  apparent  that  the  United  States 
must  soon  clarify  its  policy  toward  that  country 
and  toward  the  Middle  East  at  large.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  no  clearly  defined  American  policy  to¬ 
ward  Palestine  has  emerged  earlier,  for  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  widely  discussed  by  the  public.  In¬ 
sistent  pleas  for  action  have  been  made  for  many 


years  by  large  numbers  of  Americans  who  hold 
decided  views  on  the  future  development  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  Political  spokesmen  in  this  country  have 
repeatedly  voiced  sentiments  indicating  concern 
about  the  Palestinian  question,  and  the  United 
States  has  consistently  maintained  its  legal  rights 
in  the  mandate  itself. 

As  one  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers  in  World  War  I,  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
sisted  in  a  limited,  formal,  legal  sense  on  its  rights 
in  the  disposition  of  the  mandates  carved  out  of 
the  former  Ottoman  Empire.  While  this  country 
did  not  accept  the  suggested  mandate  for  Armenia 
and,  in  the  end,  did  not  join  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions,  it  concluded  separate  treaties  with  the  man¬ 
datory  powers,  claiming  privileges  for  American 
nationals  commensurate  with  those  to  be  granted 
nationals  of  League  members.  The  United  States 
has  also  claimed  a  continuing  interest  in  any  later 
disposition  to  be  made  of  various  mandates — at 
least  in  reference  to  rights  of  American  nationals.^’ 
But  both  of  these  considerations  are  of  less  in¬ 
terest  now  in  the  light  of  prospective  United  Na¬ 
tions  control  of  former  League  mandates. 

The  Anglo-American  Q)nvention  of  1924  with 
respect  to  Palestine  included  in  its  preamble  vir¬ 
tually  the  entire  provisions  of  the  mandate  and 
the  Balfour  Declaration.^^  In  view  of  this  fact 
many  proponents  of  the  Zionist  cause  have  always 
hailed  the  inclusion  of  the  Balfour  Declaration 
in  the  Convention  of  1924  as  proof  that  the  United 
States  had  become  a  signatory  to  the  Declaration 
and  therefore  has  a  legal  interest  in  its  fulfill¬ 
ment.  The  Department  of  State,  however,  has 
never  taken  this  position.  On  the  contrary,  the 
United  States  has  virtually  disclaimed  any  legal 
duty  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  development  of  the  mandate  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Balfour  Declaration.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  American  statesmen  and  Congress  have 
pointed  not  only  to  our  broader  humanitarian  con¬ 
cern  about  Palestine  but  to  our  approval  of  the 
Balfour  pledge.^’ 

PRESSURE  POLITICS  CONCERNING  PALESTINE 

The  Congressional  resolution  of  September  21, 
1922,  although  it  did  not  refer  to  the  Balfour 
promise,  indicated  that  “the  United  States  of 
America  favors  the  establishment  in  Palestine  of 
a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people.”  This  was 

25.  Friedrich,  American  Policy  Toward  Palestine,  cited. 

26.  For  text  of  Convention,  see  if>id.,  p.  73. 

27.  For  a  statement  on  Palestine  issued  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  October  13,  1939,  illustrative  of  this  attitude  of  in¬ 
terest  without,  however,  any  official  action  or  protest,  see  Fink, 
America  and  Palestine,  cited,  pp.  73-75. 
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but  the  first  of  many  similar  expressions  by  indi¬ 
vidual  American  spokesmen,  culminating  in  a 
statement  issued  with  the  approval  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  1944.  References  to  the  Palestine  ques¬ 
tion  were  made  in  the  political  platforms  of  the 
same  year  and  an  attempt  to  pass  another  resolu¬ 
tion  in  Congress  also  came  late  in  1944.  The  state¬ 
ment  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  follows: 

“The  President  has  authorized  us  to  say  that 
the  American  Government  has  never  given  its 
approval  to  the  White  Paper  of  1939.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  happy  that  the  doors  of  Palestine  are  today 
open  to  Jewish  refugees  and  that  when  future  de¬ 
cisions  are  reached  full  justice  will  be  done  to 
those  who  seek  a  Jewish  National  Home,  for 
which  our  Government  and  the  American  people 
have  always  had  the  deepest  sympathy,  today  more 
than  ever  in  view  of  the  tragic  plight  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  homeless  Jewish  refugees.”^® 

Shortly  after  President  Roosevelt  had  given  his 
views  about  Palestine,  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  included  a  statement  on  Palestine  in 
its  campaign  platform.  The  plank  favored  the 
opening  of  Palestine  to  unrestricted  Jewish  immi¬ 
gration  and  colonization,  and  to  the  establishment 
there  of  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish  common¬ 
wealth.  The  Republican  platform  contained  a  very 
similar  provision,  adding  that  a  free  and  demo¬ 
cratic  commonwealth  should  be  constituted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  full  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Balfour  Declaration  of  1917  and  the  resolution  of  a 
Republican  Congress  of  1922.^^ 

The  proposed  Congressional  resolution  of  1944 
was  similar  to  the  planks  found  in  the  political 
platforms.  This  resolution  was  finally  deferred, 
however,  in  one  case  following  intervention  by 
War  Department  representatives.  Later  the  War 
Department  withdrew  its  objections,  but  when 
the  resolution  was  again  broached  in  December 
1944  the  State  Department  asked  for  another  de¬ 
ferment  on  the  ground  that  “the  passage  of  the 
resolution  at  the  present  time  would  be  unwise 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  international 
situation.’’^®  From  all  these  statements,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  although  there  has  been  much  public 
concern  about  Palestine  and  the  plight  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Jewry  during  the  war,  no  official  steps  have 
been  taken  to  urge  a  change  in  British  policy. 

America’s  future  course 

Palestine  has  thus  figured  prominently  in  Ameri¬ 
can  public  affairs  largely  as  an  issue  in  national 

28.  Friedrich,  American  Policy  Toward  Palestine,  cited,  p.  102; 
for  Resolution  of  1922,  sec  p.  58. 

29.  Ibid.,  p.  103. 

30.  State  Department,  Bulletin,  December  17,  1944,  p.  771. 


political  life.  Various  private  organizations  inter- 
ested  in  the  question  have  attempted  to  influence  ^ 
government  agencies  in  the  direction  of  a  particu-  ! 
lar  point  of  view,  yet  they  have  proved  largely  in-  i, 
effective  in  influencing  this  country’s  foreign  pol-  i 
icy.^^  These  special  interest  groups  are  not  the  ' 
only  organizations  involved  in  attempting  to  di¬ 
rect  United  States  policy.  American  petroleum  com-  j 
panics,  with  concessions  in  the  Arab  states,  also  f 
exert  influence  on  government  agencies  toward  a  I 
policy  designed  for  the  most  part  to  support  their  | 
private  holdings.  And  as  long  as  naval  officials  i 
deem  the  oil  resources  of  the  area  vital  to  Ameri¬ 
can  security,  vigorous  protection  of  a  share  in  the  ' 
petroleum  reserves  of  the  Middle  East  cannot  be  i 
neglected.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  official  Arab  | 
protestations  may  play  some  part  in  forming  gov-  f 
ernment  policy  on  the  Palestinian  issue.  At  the 
time  the  proposed  Congressional  Resolution  of  | 
1944  was  under  discussion,  several  Arab  states  sent  | 
representations  against  it  directly  to  the  American  I 

government.  Now  an  Arab  Information  Bureau  I 

has  been  established  in  the  United  States,  which  / 

may  tend  hereafter  to  give  further  public  empha-  1 

sis  to  the  Arab  case  in  the  Palestine  controversy.  j 

In  so  far  as  the  problem  of  Palestine  merges  ' 

with  that  of  anti-Semitism,  the  United  States  and  ! 

other  countries  must  implement  their  high-sound-  | 

ing  ideals  by  providing  justly  and  adequately  for  ’ 

refugees  of  the  last  decade  who  may  yet  find  them-  I 

selves  destitute  and  stateless  in  the  chaotic  condi-  | 

tions  of  post-war  Europe.  As  long  as  anti-Semitism  | 

is  allowed  to  fester  in  the  body  politic  of  those  I 

states  where  large  numbers  of  Jews  reside,  the 
pressure  for  drastic  decisions  with  regard  to  Pal-  | 

estine  will  continue.  What  is  needed  seems  too  | 

obvious  for  restatement:  the  adoption  of  more  lib-  * 

eral  immigration  policies  by  the  democratic  states  | 

and  the  eradication  of  anti-Semitism  in  conformity  L 

with  democratic  doctrines  of  equality.  | 

If  the  United  States  decides  to  play  a  more  active  | 

part  in  Palestinian  affairs  proper,  then  first  con-  I 

sideration  in  framing  that  policy  should  be  given  I 

to  national  security.  It  will  be  apparent  immedi¬ 
ately  that  a  more  active  role  toward  Palestine  will 
form  only  part  of  our  more  general  Middle  Eastern 
policy.  Difficult  as  it  will  be  to  ignore  the  conflict¬ 
ing  Zionist  or  Arab  claims  in  the  controversy,  three  I 

factors  of  paramount  importance  must  be  weighed  | 

at  the  outset  in  determining  America’s  future  | 

course.  These  are  the  strategic  realities  of  the  I 

Middle  Eastern  area,  its  oil  resources,  and  the  re-  | 

lations  the  United  States  must  establish  there  I 

with  other  great  powers,  especially  Britain.  The  | 

31.  For  description  of  these  groups,  see  p.  108.  I 
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latter  will  doubtless  welcome  American  partici¬ 
pation  in  Middle  Eastern  affairs,  especially  in 
shouldering  part  of  the  responsibility  in  Pales¬ 
tine,^^  Whatever  policy  is  chosen,  it  must  relate 
to  the  will  and  ability  of  the  United  States  to  im¬ 
plement  it.  The  American  public  should  realize 
fully  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  commitments 
to  be  made  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  ultimate 
price  that  may  be  required  to  support  them. 

In  the  immediate  future  it  will  be  especially 
important  that  America  and  Britain  achieve  a 
common  understanding  throughout  the  area  on 
oil  rights,  naval  and  air  bases,  and  trading  pros¬ 
pects.  This  will  not  be  easy,  as  the  experience  of 
the  war  has  shown.  Effective  cooperation  in  the 
Middle  East  between  these  two  countries  emerged 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  North  African  war¬ 
fare.  Before  the  end  of  the  European  war,  however, 
differences  had  arisen  between  American  and 
British  officials  with  regard  to  future  trade  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  development  of 
.Arabian  oil  resources.  Difficulties  encountered  by 
.American  traders  in  the  sterling  area,  where  Brit¬ 
ish  commercial  interests  have  long  been  dominant, 
reveal  the  dangers  besetting  Anglo-American  co¬ 
operation  in  any  region  in  which  both  nations  seek 
trade  opportunities.^^ 

Given  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Middle 
East,  the  United  States  must  decide  whether  mili¬ 
tary  installations  erected  during  the  war  in  that 
area  are  to  be  maintained.  This  country  must  also 
determine  its  course  with  respect  to  further  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  petroleum  reserves  now  under 
concession  to  American  firms  in  the  Arab  states. 
If,  in  terms  of  national  security,  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  acc]uire  additional  oil  resources  or  perma¬ 
nent  rights  to  established  strategic  bases,  then  the 
question  arises — will  American  security  be  best 
served  if  this  country  attempts  to  achieve  its  ob¬ 
jectives  alone  or  in  cixijx^ration  with  the  other  great 
powers.^  It  would  appear  obvious  that  here,  as  in 

^2.  For  .1  British  plc.i  for  American  cooperation  in  the  Mitidle 
East,  sec  “America  in  the  Middle  East,”  Economist,  March  ii, 
1944.  pp.  328-29. 

33.  Sec  Landis,  “An^lo-Amcrican  Cooperation  in  the  Middle 
East,”  cited,  pp.  428-32.  The  author  insists  many  Anglo- 
American  difficulties  arise  out  of  a  hack  of  clearly  defined 
United  States  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 


Europe — where  a  new  balance  of  power  has  de¬ 
veloped  with  the  defeat  of  Germany  and  Italy — 
concerted  action  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
several  great  powers  vitally  interested  in  the  Arab 
world. 

Admittedly,  suggestions  for  great  power  agree¬ 
ment  about  the  development  of  the  Middle  East 
and  the  virtual  internationalization  of  Palestine  are 
long-range  in  character.  Many  observers  believe 
that,  before  they  are  realized,  the  political  aspira¬ 
tions  of  both  Jews  and  Arabs  in  Palestine — fanned 
by  outside  sympathizers — will  lead  to  violent  ex¬ 
plosions  far  more  serious  than  the  pre-war  riots 
which  took  place  in  that  country  or  the  more  re¬ 
cent  terrorist  activities  of  small  groups  operating  in 
the  Middle  East.  No  responsible  observer  can  deny 
that  the  determination  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  and 
the  nationalist  aims  of  the  Arabs  may  lead  to  open 
conflict  and  possible  resistance  to  British  rule. 
Both  Jews  and  Arabs  are  known  to  have  se¬ 
cured  arms  in  preparation  against  such  a  day. 
The  danger  exists,  as  in  the  recent  Franco-Syrian 
dispute,  that  open  warfare  may  spread  throughout 
the  Arab  world.  In  that  event  all  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  would  be  involved.  The  Allies,  having  so  re¬ 
cently  combined  to  defeat  the  Axis  powers  in 
Europe,  would  then  find  that  the  Middle  East 
had  become  the  next  testing-ground  of  their  unity. 

If  cooperation,  rather  than  rivalry,  can  be 
achieved  in  the  Middle  East,  much  of  the  tension 
existing  in  the  area  may  be  relaxed.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  believe  that  the  many  social,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  developments  in  Palestine 
undertaken  and  completed  by  the  Zionists  within 
the  past  quarter-century  will  be  allowed  to  deteri¬ 
orate.  Similar  improvements  are  needed  through¬ 
out  the  Arab  world.  With  financial  and  technical 
aid,  the  great  powers  can  undertake  a  develop¬ 
ment  program  in  the  several  Arab  states  which 
could  go  far  toward  raising  the  living  standards  of 
the  majority  of  the  Arab  peoples  and  reduce  the 
fear  felt  by  Arab  leaders  about  Zionist  activity  in 
Palestine.  If  conditions  of  economic  and  political 
stabilization  in  Palestine  can  be  assured  by  inter¬ 
national  agreement,  continued  Jewish  immigration 
and  further  Zionist  development  may  also  then 
prove  possible. 
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American  Organizations  Interested  in  Palestine 


By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  G.  S.  McClellan 

No  single  organization  can  speak  for  America’s 
five  million  Jews  or  those  non-Jewish  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  Palestine.  Rather,  there  are  many  or¬ 
ganizations  which  take  a  particular  interest  in  this 
subject.  Some  have  figured  prominently  in  Ameri¬ 
can  political  life,  acting  on  occasion  as  pressure 
groups,  or  again  as  information  agencies  with  the 
purpose  of  formulating  public  opinion  on  the 
Palestinian  problem.  Many  Jewish  groups,  fra¬ 
ternal,  religious  or  otherwise,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  political  Zionism.  Others 
maintain  a  neutral  attitude.  The  American  Jewish 
Committee,  which  includes  outstanding  leaders  in 
Jewish  philanthropic  and  communal  work,  was 
organized  primarily  to  secure  Jewish  equality.  But 
it  has  consistently  supported  a  pro-Palestine  pro¬ 
gram  favoring  the  Balfour  Declaration  and  the 
mandate.  It  has  repeatedly  endorsed  the  principle 
that  Palestine  should  remain  open  to  Jewish  im¬ 
migration  to  the  extent  of  its  absorptive  capacity, 
and  that  the  practical  and  cultural  development  of 
Palestine  should  be  continued.  The  Committee 
takes  no  position,  however,  on  the  political  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  future  Jewish  state.  Most  of  its  members 
are  generally  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  Jewish  state.  Outright  anti-Zionist 
opinion  has  been  organized  only  recently,  and  the 
American  Council  for  Judaism,  founded  by  Les¬ 
sing  J,  Rosenwald,  is  representative  of  this  group. 

ZIONIST  ORGANIZATIONS 

Zionist  sympathizers  claim  that  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  American  Jewry  is  interested  in 
the  Zionist  program  for  Palestine.  However,  all 
these  Jews  are  not  interested  in  the  political  as¬ 
pects  of  Zionism.  Some  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  practical  and  cultural  development  of  Pales¬ 
tine.  In  1939  the  American  Zionist  Emergency 
Council  was  organized  to  coordinate,  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  the  political  work  of  the  four 
major  Zionist  organizations  in  the  United  States: 
(i)  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America;  (2) 
Hadassah  (Women’s  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  with  the  largest  membership  of  any 
Zionist  body);  (3)  Mizrahi  (religious  Zionists); 
and  (4)  Poale  Zion-Zeire  Zion  (Labor  Zionists). 

The  American  Jewish  Conference,  established 
in  1943,  includes  the  major  Jewish  organizations 
in  the  United  States,  religious,  fraternal  and  po¬ 
litical.  It  was  originally  projected  by  Mr.  Henry 
Monsky,  president  of  B’nai  B’rith,  the  largest 
Jewish  fraternal  group  in  this  country,  and  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  action  re¬ 
lating  to  the  status  of  Jews  in  the  post-war  world 


and  also  the  general  situation  of  Palestine.  At  its 
first  meeting,  attended  by  representatives  of  nearly 
every  Jewish  organization,  the  Conference  over¬ 
whelmingly  endorsed  the  Zionist  aim  of  a  Jewish 
commonwealth.,  Seyou^  differences  among  the 
groups  originally  .included  vsoon  developed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  American  Jewish  Comfnittee  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Conference.  Other  organizations, 
including  the  B’nai  B’rith,  have  since  clarified  their  j 
positions  by  indicating  that  the  conferees  did  not 
in  all  cases  represent  the  entire  membership  of  their 
respective  groups. 

The  other  chief  Jewish  organizations  interested 
in  political  Zionism  are  the  American  Jewish  Con-  , 
gress,  and  the  New  Zionist  Organization  and  its 
affiliates.  The  former,  under  the  leadership  of 
Rabbi  Stephen  Wise,  is  dominated  by  Zionists, 
but  is  organized  to  deal  with  general  Jewish  prob-  ; 
lems.  The  New  Zionist  Organization  and  the  new-  • 
ly  formed  American  League  for  a  Free  Palestine  j 

are  controlled  by  extremists,  under  the  leadership  * 

of  Peter  H.  Bergson.  The  tactics  of  these  extrem¬ 
ists  are  rejected  by  most  Zionists  and  non-Zionists 
alike.  The  principal  non-Jewish  bodies  espousing 
the  Zionist  cause  are  the  American  Palestine  Com¬ 
mittee,  headed  by  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  of  1 
New  York,  and  the  Christian  Council  on  Palestine. 

FUND-RAISING  GROUPS 

Funds  for  Palestine  are  raised  in  the  United 
States  through  the  United  Palestine  Appeal,  which 
is  integrated  with  the  United  Jewish  Appeal.  The 
latter  collects  money  for  the  relief  and  rescue  of 
European  Jews — the  work  carried  on  by  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Joint  Distribution  Committee  as  well  as  by 
other  groups.  The  United  Palestine  Appeal  in¬ 
cludes  primarily  the  following  organizations:  (i) 
the  Palestine  Foundation  Fund  {Keren  Hayesod), 
the  main  Palestine  Fund,  devoted  to  colonization, 
economic  development,  health  and  education,  and 
the  financial  instrument  of  the  Jewish  Agency  in 
Palestine;  (2)  the  Jewish  National  Fund  (Keren 
Kayemeth),  through  which  land  is  bought  for 
settlement  in  Palestine.  Affiliated  with  the  United 
Palestine  Appeal  is  the  Mizrahi  Palestine  Fund. 

In  addition,  labor  groups  collect  funds  through  the 
National  Labor  Committee  for  Palestine;  Hadas¬ 
sah  raises  money  for  health  work  in  Palestine; 
and  the  American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  solicits  funds  for  support  of  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem.  The  Palestine  Economic 
Corporation,  a  separate  organization,  sponsors  in¬ 
vestment  in  Palestine  housing,  irrigation  develop¬ 
ments,  and  other  business  undertakings. 


